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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


The Animal Rescue League Work for Horses 


Horses are rapidly passing by and are being 
replaced by automobiles, but these beautiful 
creatures will never be entirely banished. 

Saddle horses, race horses, polo ponies, army 
horses,—these are always with us. 

You may say that such as these would never 
be in a position to want the help of the Animal 
Rescue League. You do not know! 

One of the saddest cases we have had was a 
broken-down race horse, who had fallen down 
through various stages of misery, landing finally 
in the hands of a junk pedler. We purchased 
him right out of the junk wagon that was heavily 
loaded with iron, and took him to our Home of 
Rest in Dedham. I shall never forget the look 
in his eyes! 

- We had a broken-down polo pony in our Home 
of Rest all last winter. We now have an army 
mule, U. S. A. stamped on him. He has been 
working more than sixteen years for a farmer, 
and is thought to be forty years old. The owner 
gave him up with his mate to us recently, as he 
thought they had worked long enough. 

We purchased a mare with a tiny colt, a day 
old, taking them out of a field one cold, wet, rainy 
spring day. We carried the colt in our express 
wagon, with the mare following, to our Home of 
Rest. The owner who had bought her a short 
time before did not know she was in foal, and used 
her to the last day, whipping her because she did 


not travel fast enough. This man was so igno- 
rant of horses that when he found a little colt be- 
side her in the hired stable where he kept her, he 
was alarmed, and called to a man outside that a — 
dog had got into the stable. Not knowing what 
to do with the mare he turned her out with the 
wee colt into a field, on a cold day, and they were 
there without food or water excepting what they 
could get in the wet grass. It was there we 
found them when we rescued them and took them 
to our home of peace and plenty. ‘The colt was 
too weak to stand when found. 

We discovered another horse standing in a 
field, covered with scars, and very thin. While 
we were sending about the next day to find her 
owner the horse was sold to a young man for 
work. We followed up the case. The young 
man had already discovered that the horse was 
not fit to work, and was complaining bitterly of 
the way he had been cheated by the original 
owner. He gladly gave up the horse to us and 
we compelled the owner to return the money to 
the young man. 

These are only a few of the many cases where 
we rescue horses from much misery. I could 
give many more if space would allow, but from 
these I hope our friends will see the need we have 
of money, for often the men where we find these 
horses are poor themselves, and have been cheated 
in buying these old horses through their igno- 
rance, and afterwards finding the horses are of 
no use whatever. We cannot punish them for 
cruelty because they are not cruel, but ignorant, 
and all we can do under the circumstances is to 
rescue the horses. 

When we started our Christmas work for 
horses we did it on the plan of the Salvation Army, 
and of the prisons and reform schools, where 
specially good dinners were given on Christmas 
Day to many men and women,—perhaps de- 
serving and perhaps undeserving! ‘These poor 
horses that our ambulances visit on Christmas 
Day and the day before Christmas are found in 
stables in the city, and outside the city. Every 
horse is given a good Christmas dinner in his 
stall, and cards of instruction are given to their 
owners. Our ambulances also visit the market 
places Christmas Eve, and feed horses found 
standing there. We do not find as many horses 
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now standing on the streets as we did when we 
first started this work, but we still find them in 
the stables, as the more ignorant class of men 
cannot afford to drive automobiles, and often do 
not dare to try to manage one. So they take the 
wretched old horse, that they can pick up for 
almost nothing, and work him to death. 

I know there are persons who say such cases 
cannot be. I ask of such persons to come to the 
Animal Rescue League the day before Christmas 
and go out with our men, if they like, in one of 
our ambulances, and see for themselves,—for, 
seeing is believing. We need your _ help!— 
Anna Harris Smith. 


The Boston Herald had, recently, an interest- 
ing item which described a ‘‘ Unique Canine 
Contest’”’ which was held in a church in Haver- 
hill. It was a new kind of a pet dog show in 
which the prizes given were not for the beauty or 
breed of the dog but for the fine disposition, and 
affectionate manner. ‘‘The waggiest tail’’ and 
the “largest smile”? was the standard by which 
the dog was judged. 


_—_— 


A story is told, and vouched for as true, about 
a man being put in jail and afterwards transferred 
to the Penal Farm, and being separated from a 
dog he had always had with him. The dog tried 
to follow him to the farm, but was driven away. 
He made various attempts to reach his master, 
but in vain, and, according to witnesses, he went 
away to a sand pile near where the farm was lo- 
cated and buried his head in the sand, com- 
mitting suicide. 


A Philadelphia paper tells the story of a ewe 
and seven lambs that swam five miles across a 
river where there was a strong current, in order 
to return to the old home where the ewe had been 
happy before she was sold. Evidently it was her 
wish to bring her little ones to this place of peace 
and plenty, and she made a great effort to do so, 
but if she had not been overtaken by a boat and 
picked up with her lambs she would have 
drowned. How few people realize the feelings of 
these, our fourfooted friends,—how much they 
feel and how much they suffer! 


A Reasoning Cat 


Teddy, the subject of this little sketch, is now 
twelve years old, and is getting quite feeble, but 
for the sake of the comfort he has given us we are 
caring for him as we would a human, and he is 
grateful, as his looks and acts indicate. His 
home is in Orange, Calif., where real estate agents 
and oranges abound. 

When we first moved him from the home of his 
birth, on a chicken ranch, I made a traveling case 
for him from a large shoe crate and nailed him up 
in it. We moved several miles and lived for 
several months at that place; then we came here 
and, in moving him, nailed him up in his case 
again. At our first home in this town we lived 
several years, and then moved to where we are at 
present. In moving here I nailed him up again. 
When I took him out of his case and took him for 
a look at his future home, he was not satisfied 
with it and tried to get me to take him back 
“home.” He was evidently homesick, and in cat 
language said very plainly, ‘I don’t like it here, 
take me home,”’ but it was night, so we fixed him 
a nice bed, and all went to bed. 

In the morning he again told me that he want- 
ed to go home, and kept at it. His case was ly- 
ing at one side of the room where I had uncrated 
him, and after using up his cat vocabulary he 
began calling me to come. Going to his case, he 
got into it and called me and then stretched out 
in it, ready to be nailed up and taken back where 
he could feel at home. 

In a human that act would be called the result 
of deductive reasoning, then why should it be 
termed other than that when acted by a four- 
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footed animal? He soon became attached to his 
home, and he now loves it. He is getting feeble, 
and no doubt soon will pass to his reward, then I 
shall bury the little worn-out body as sacredly as 
if he were my own flesh and blood.—W. T. Fogle. 


Cats 


When God had finished the shell of things, 
the big lands and the seas, 

The mountains and volcanoes, such mighty things 
as these, 

He thought He’d make the furry things, the swift 
things and the sleek, 

To move about the ways of men each dull day 
of the week 


So the bear was made, 

And the lamb was made, 

And the dog and the kangaroo, 
And the sharp little rat, 

And the blundering bat, 

And the goat, and the gaunt emu, 


And a thousand others to keep us kind or keep 
us in skins and fat, 

But the friendliest thing, 
The most stand-offish thing, 
Cruellest, kindest, most lovable thing, 
Softest, sweetest, most incomprehensible thing 
That He made was the comical Cat. 

(After Mia do Wee ores aN LON Ges 
Weekly) 

—W. K. L. 


RosuInDALE, Mass., Oct. 18, 1926. 

Dear Mrs. Smith: The other day some boys 
called me into the yard next door. They had 
discovered a cat, mangy, ‘‘fleasy,’”’ and sick, and 
didn’t know what to do with him, so I carried 
him into my cellar, fed him, warmed him, and 
called Miss Wilson at the League. Within an 
hour or two he had been properly taken care of. 
The boys said they thought a family had moved 
away and left him behind. Of course, I know it 
is a common occurrence, but I couldn’t resist 
writing up just what I thought the poor little 
cat was saying to me. He was grateful for so 
little, purred, and was so friendly, but when I 
brought the food down he flew at me, and almost 


fought me to get at it. So I fed him a couple of 
saucers of warm milk first. 

I enjoyed so much the poem, “A Prayer,” 
printed in the September issue of the paper, 
taken from Dr. Smith’s collection. I read it as 


. an inspiration to my girls’ club at the church. 


Very sincerely yours, K. C. Asbrand (Mrs. K. H. 
Asbrand). 


————__—___ 


Deserted 
Meow! 

Hungry, and cold, and wet,— 
How could you all forget, 
And leave me here? 
All since you moved away, 
I have come every day, 
Looking for cheer. 


Meow! Meow! 
Three weeks—just think of that! 
I was a happy cat, 
Sleek, warm, well-fed. 
I trusted all of you. 
Couldn’t you take me too? 
Wish I were dead! 


Meow! Meow! Meow! 
Every time I come near, 
People cry out in fear, 

“A mangy cat!” 

Can’t see out of one eye,— 
It would be good to die, 
Here on your mat. 


Meow! 
Strangers at my front door, 
Here where I lived before. 
Meow! but it’s cold! 
I was your pet, you know,— 
Why did you treat me so, 
Now that I’m old? 


Meow! Meow! 
Just a kind word would do,— 
A saucer of milk or two, 
Somebody, please. 
Nothing to eat all day! 
I’m wasting quite away, 
Eaten with fleas. 
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Meow! Meow! Meow! 
I won’t live very long,— 
I had to sing my song 
So you might see. 
So that you won’t forget 
Some little faithful pet 
Who follows me! 
K. C. Asbrand. 


A canary and a big black cat lived in the same 
home in an unusual and happy companionship. 
Their mistress was accustomed to let the bird 
out of the cage, and it would fly about the room 
at will, while the cat dozed on a rug or couch, or 
‘eyed it benevolently as it flitted here and there. 

One warm day in early spring the bird was 
flying about in a room, the outside door of which 
was slightly ajar. The cat was lying on the floor 
near the door, while the mistress sat sewing at 
the farther end of the room. Suddenly the cat 
gave a jump, and before the horrified mistress 
could intervene, he had pounced upon the bird 
and grabbed it in his mouth. Could it be, the 
mistress thought, that he had proved treacherous 
at last, as the neighbors had so often prophesied 
would be the case? 

But no,—for walking over to his mistress, 
the cat gently laid the bird in her lap, unharmed, 
and then turned to chase out of the room a 
strange cat which had slunk in through the open 
door.—Christian Science Monitor. 


Where Do Dead Dogs Go? 


The dead domestic pets of London are no 
longer laid to rest in the dog cemetery in Hyde 
Park. The new cemetery is at Molesworth, 
Huntingdonshire, where the faithful Fidos and 
fond pussies sleep undisturbed by the roar and 
rumble of city traffic. Six hundred tombstones 
already have been set up in the new plot. One 
dog lies in his eternal sleep in a marble mauso- 
leum. He died in Italy, was embalmed, placed 
in a leaden coffin and brought to England for 
burial. There is a mystery cross to the memory 
of all dead animals in the cemetery. It was 
erected by a woman whose identity never has 
been revealed—New York Herald, Oct. 6, 1926. 


STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


A Day with Don, the Pup 


I don’t see why dogs can’t keep a diary, as well 
as humans, do you? And how interesting it 
would be to read! You know dogs hear and see 
so much—if they could talk—they could tell 
quite a little. 

I am not really writing this diary—no—my 
mistress is for me. I can’t write or talk, al- 
though I do most everything else. She is writ- 
ing just what I would myself—if I only could. 

We have a little code, or rather signs of our 
own; she talks and questions me and I answer by 
head movements or by lifting my paw. Oh, 
yes, we understand each other perfectly. And 
it isn’t so hard; you hear certain words repeated 
and connected with some object or tone of the 
voice, and in time you do know what they mean. 

Any morning— 

Hum—hum—I should think it about time my 
mistress opened her eyes. I’ve been awake a long 
time and sitting in my bed watching her. That 
old clock that makes such a noise has not gone 
off yet. Oh, there it goes now; that means 8.30, 
I suppose, because I heard my mistress telling 
one of her friends the alarm clock goes off at 8.30, 
and she gets up one-half hour later, only it seems 
like ten hours to me. There must be many dogs 
who have to wait for their mistress though. 
You see, we are real chums. 

I don’t mind the clock at all now, only jump a 
little, but at first it frightened me almost to 
death, Silly thing to make such a noise; anyway, 
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it’s the only way it can talk; no one pays any 
attention to it—that is, not in this house. Stop 
looking at.me; I heard you all right, but not she. 

There—she just opened one eye and looked at 
me, but didn’t speak; that means sleep, a little 
longer—hum—hum—well I might as well lie 
down too. Dear, dear—out of doors is calling— 
think I'll make a noise (whines)—no use. Is it 
possible she is sitting up? Goody, one minute 
and I land on her bed. 

“Hello boy,” she says, and ‘good morning.” 
I wag my tail almost off (remember—it isn’t 
very long), and offer my paw to her. 

“Did you take good care of me, Don?” I wag 
my tail harder, if such a thing is possible, and my 
eyes are shining—then, ‘“‘ Whose dog are you and 
who do you belong to?’ I tell her—as if I 
would want to belong to anyone else. 

“T hope you was a good boy, last night’”’; that 
means not jumping on other beds or the daven- 
port. I tell her yes, in my own way, but she has 
to go and see for herself, comes back, puts her 
arms around me, and says, “‘ Yes—you was a good 
boy.” (More tail wagging.) It never gets out 
of order, though, in spite of being used so much. 

I have been known to jump on the beds, but 
someone I love looked so disappointed and sorry 
because I did. After I was told not to, I made 
up my doggie mind not to do it again. Where 
was |? 

She has taken her exercises, and is in the bath 
now. I hear the water splashing. I wait and 
wait and wait; it doesn’t take me so long to take 
a bath—jump in and out and all ready. I trot 
to the windows, look out, then down stairs, wait 
some more. After a while she pokes her head out 
of the door and says, ‘‘In a minute, Don,” and 
more waiting; minutes are rather long. 

At last she is ready, and what do you suppose 
she says? ‘O-U-T—” (Oh, I know what some 
words spelled mean), as if that isn’t what I’ve 
been waiting for. 

Down the stairs we race. I bring my harness 
to her, and out we go. ‘The air is so sweet and 
lovely, I just have to stop, take in a deep breath, 
then a mad race, through the garden, up the 
street back through the garden again. So much 
to see and hear. Some of my friends have moved 
away; only Buddie, the bird dog, left now. 


Uncle North Wind is very quiet today; guess 
he is all tired out. No wonder, after the rough 
way he played all winter, too rough at times. It 
was terrible while it lasted—like the measles, or 
taking castor oil; he stops, takes a rest, and every- 
thing is just as though it never had been. I sup- 
pose he wants some fun too, like you and me. 

Here is the barrel, and I must exercise by jump- 
ing over it six times; it would never do for me to 
get too fat—am so glad the barrel is on its side, 
yes indeed. 

Think I’ll have a nap here; the sun is so hot 
and comfy. Dear me—there are four sparrows 
practicing new songs, telling about their new 
home, and how glad they are to have the other 
birds back from the south. Wish they would go 
somewhere else—I want to sleep. There—I 
just had to bark at them to keep still—but will 
they? No—no. 

Well, I will have to move; I’ll try over here. 
What is that sound I hear (mieou-mieou)? Why, 
it’s Sonny, the yellow pussy cat; and now the 
rooster is crowing. No use, it’s too exciting to 
sleep, after all, out of doors; too much going on. 

Sonny, I remember one morning, I saw some- 
thing black flying in the air and thought it was 
a feather, and jumped for it—it wasn’t a feather— 
no—but a bee—and she stung me right on the 
nose; and it did hurt, my how it hurt. I buried 
it in the dirt for a while—my nose I mean. Oh 
that’s right—laugh—funny, isn’t it? Butsuppose 
it had been your nose, no laughing from you then. 

I'll never play with a bee again. I learn some- 
thing new almost every day. I don’t go near 
rosebushes now, since a few of the thorns took 
hold of me and held on so tight I could hardly 
get away; their fingernails were so long and sharp 
they stuck right into me, and well, I can’t say 
I liked it at all, and they didn’t want to let go; 
what do you think of that? But I finally pulled 
away, and am going to stay away. And I don’t 
open prickly burs any more; one lesson is enough. 

There were ever so many birds feeding here 
this winter, many pigeons too; I used to watch 
them eat bread crumbs and suet. Sometimes 
the crumbs would fall in holes; the birds would 
put their heads in to get the crumbs, and all you 
could see were tails. 

Wait a minute, Sonny—there is the letter 
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carrier and I must carry the letters to my mis- 
tress; there is her whistle and call, anyway: 
“Come on, Don; come on, boy, in to break- 
fast.” Will be out later; will have to have a nap 
first. You see, guarding all night and day I 
don’t have a chance to sleep much. 

“Don,” said my mistress, ‘‘you will have to 
take a pill, this morning.” (Pleasant news, isn’t 
it?) A pill for worms you know; every three 
months dogs should take a pill or two to keep the 
naughty worms away. ‘‘Come on, get up in your 
chair so I can put one in your mouth for you to 
swallow.” 

Up in the chair I jump, and take that pill with 
an awful face, shake my head because I don’t 
like them; doesn’t do a bit of good—down goes 
another one. Let me tell you a secret—if you 
must take a pill swallow it the first time; if you 
don’t, every time you spit it out and it is put 
back again, it tastes worse—ever so much worse. 
I know—because I have done that. Now for a 
cracker or two, then a hunt for my B-A-L-L, as it 
is spelled to me, and a merry game we have. 
Dogs like their own ball or S-H-O-E—like to 
know it is their very own. Of course I know 
where mine are kept, and can put them back in 
their places, too. 

Dinner time now; grown dogs only have one 
good meal a day, with a cracker in the morning; 
no more is needed. It’s time for a walk; how I 
enjoy them. Perhaps I’ll listen in to the radio 
tonight, then bed. And a day in a dog-pup’s 
life is ended.—Bessie Archer Anderson (The 
Story Lady). Copyright 1926. 


A Prayer for a Pup 
Great God of Dogs: 

Seated on thy regal throne in the high heavens, 
where ruddy Sirius flames; with all thy angel 
pack about thee, running to do thy bidding—St. 
Bernards and all the other canine saints, collies, 
setters, mastiffs, and great Danes, dogs who 
gained heaven through much loving and _ pro- 
found devotion, a noble brood, heroes of flame 
and flood— 

Great God of Dogs, look down and hear my 
humble prayer. be 

Outside thy portals this gray morn a little 
stranger waits, an Airedale terrier, nine months 


old, big-footed, awkward-limbed, rough-coated, 
with stubby tail held upright, wagging rapidly, 
ears cocked, and brown eyes full of innocent in- 
quiry and pained surprise at his strange plight, 
pleading humbly for admittance. 

That’s Dusty Rhodes. He died last night in 
undeserved pain. The tortures of distemper wore 
him down. His little spirit passed beyond our ken. 
No more our door is opened to his plaintive 
whine. Great God of Dogs, I pray thee, let him in. 

And if he cannot read his title clear to ken- 
nels in the skies, I pray thee grant him mercy. 
If in his record thou dost read much mischief 
and some disobedience, forget not his unsul- 
lied heart, his sweet and gentle disposition. no 
trace of viciousness did darken his young life, no 
evil mood, nor any least resentment. He teased 
our cat, but it was only play; he would have loved 
him like a brother if he could. And if on such and 
such a day he misbehaved and heeded not the 
bidding of his mistress, on that same day he 
licked the chastising hand, and all was soon for- 
given and forgot. | 

There be no deeds of valour no record; but he 
was young. He came of noble lineage; his little 
heart was true. Be merciful, I pray, and let him 
in. 

His little collar hangs upon a nail, and e’en 
the little whip, the sight of which chastises us 
to-day. He has no home. We cannot bear that he 
should wander there in outer darkness, unpatted 
and unloved. Is there no place in all wide heaven 
for him? Is there no loving hand to take his prof- 
fered paw? I pray thee, let him in. 

And if there be an angel child or two whose 
time may well be spared, some cherub who can 
understand a dog, who loves to play, I pray thee 
to entrust him to his keeping. He will repay the 
care. Across the Elysian fields he’ll romp and run; 
and if some angel stops and smiles and speaks 
his name, as neighbors did on earth, then there 
will sound the bark of pure delight that we shall 
hear no more, no more; and heaven will hear a 
joyful noise that day. 

Great God of Dogs, outside thy pearly gates 
this little stranger stands and begs the simplest 
boon. He only asks for someone he may love. 
Great God of Dogs, wilt thou not take him in?— 
Walter A. Dyer, in Boston Transcript. 
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HAPPY DAYS AT PINE RIDGE 


The Dog 


There you lie in backyard sun 
Dreaming dreams of dog life fun; 
Chasing cats, uprooting flowers, 
All things in a real dog’s powers. 


Watch those muscles start and twitch 
As controlled by mystic witch; 
Maybe now he’s treed the cat, 
That or spoiling Ma’s new hat. 


Can those dreams be other days 
When you travelled wilder ways? 
Hunting through the cool, black wood 
Seeking stealthily your food. 


Now you reach a different state 

Changed by man and man’s estate; 

But perhaps in dreams you see 

Days as once they used to be. 
—James Gordon Bullett. 


Mrs. James T. Neill, of Roxbury, one of our 
most loyal members, is doing a splendid work 
among the children in her neighborhood, along 
the line of humane education. They are con- 
stantly on the alert for an opportunity to demon- 
strate kindness to dumb animals. Following are 
some of the cases which Mrs. Neill has brought to 
our attention: 

A group of children took a mother cat and one 


kitten, which they found on the street, to Mrs. 
Neill. She sent the kitten to our Roxbury 
Branch, but kept the cat three days. Then she 
let her out and told Americus Watson, a young 
colored boy very much interested in animals, to 
follow her to see if she found her way home. She 
went over a fence, across an open lot, through a 
back yard, onto a piazza where there was a box 
containing another kitten just like the one found 
with the mother. Inquiry proved that the cat 
had gone “‘home.” Where she was bound with 
the kitten on the day the children found her is a 
mystery. 

Peter Milcos fed and sheltered about fifteen 
pigeons during last winter. When the warm 
spring weather came and they could take care of 
themselves without discomfort, he released them. 

Peter and James Roddy rescued a cat from a 
tree, where it had been all night. 

On one of the very coldest days last winter, 
James Roddy found a pigeon coated with ice and 
apparently nearly dead. A man who saw him 
with it said, ‘Killit.” “I will not,” James said, 
“T belong to the Animal Rescue League.” 
Mabel Pickering also rescued a pigeon coated 
with ice during a bad storm in February. Both 
birds responded to kind eare and attention. 

George Pye saw a bird fall from a nest in a 
tree, and risked a hazardous club to a nearby 
roof to restore it. He also stopped a boy from 
setting fire to a grasshopper he had caught. 

Henry Hicky found a dead kitten which he 
buried... He could not bear to see even a poor, 
stray waif go ‘‘unnoticed.” | 

Francis Dullea is teaching smaller children to 
be kind to animals. 

George Pye, Harry and Frank Burnham have 
formed a club called ‘‘Ever Ready Club,” and 
are doing a good work for animals. 

We might add right here that Mrs. Neill is 
very enthusiastic in her praise of Mrs. Lancey, 
who has charge of our Roxbury Branch at 17 
Lambert Avenue. She says that Mrs. Lancey 
is kind and sympathetic, that she co-operates in 
every possible way with her and the children 
taking dogs and cats there, and that the quarters 
for the animals are kept clean and sanitary. We 
agree with Mrs. Neill in her opinion of Mrs. 
Lancey.—A. H. S.. 
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DRIVEWAY TO CEMETERY 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of August the League re- 
ceived 4,616 cats, 1,173 dogs, 104 horses, and 10 


smaller animals. We placed 67 dogs and 74 
cats in good homes. 


The ‘Twenty-fourth Annual Fair of the Animal 
Rescue League will be held in the Copley Plaza 
ballroom November 29 and 30. Arrangements 
have been made for unusual attractions. At the 
time this paper goes to press we cannot give the 
names of all our helpers at the different tables 
but we are planning to have our usual tables— 
Directors, Household, Jamaica Plain, Baby, Chil- 
dren’s, Gift Shop, Handkerchief, Pine Ridge 
Animal Helpers’ Club, Cambridge, Calendar and 
Christmas Cards, Book, Candy, Flower & Fruit, 
Pine Ridge and Arlington Food Shop, Bundle, 
Membership and Humane Education. There will 
be the usual luncheon provided by the Arlington 
ladies and afternoon tea on both days. 


We hope for a very large attendance at the 
Fair. Every one has heard of the saying, “hitch 
your wagon to a star.”” We have set our mark 
high and are hoping to realize $10,000 this year. 
As I have said before we have nine Receiving 
Stations and Branches; we keep seven ambu- 
lances busy all the time; at Pine Ridge Home of 
Rest for Horses our stalls have been well filled 
during the summer. Our humane educational 
leaflets were never so much in demand; our leaf- 
lets are sent not only all over this country but all 
over the world. We earnestly beg of you to as- 
sist us in furnishing our tables and also we are 
counting on you to purchase your Christmas gifts 
from our Fair.—Anna Harris Smith. 


Interesting Cases 


This alligator, nearly ten feet long, had been 
used in a show at the beach. He was confined to 
a cage too short for him to lie straight in, result- 
ing in severe bruises on his nose and tip of the 
tail. When the season closed at the beach the 
alligator was given to a man to keep. He was 
unable to properly care for it, resulting in sick- 
ness. We put him to death, the end of one more 
victim to man’s thoughtless selfishness. 


A VICTIM 


A dog that is under observation here by order 
of the Board of Health because it had bitten a 
child, had a visit from his owner, a poor working 
man, who took a day off from his work in order 
to visit his dog and bring it some of his favorite 
bone crackers. The dog had snapped at some 
children who had teased it beyond endurance, 
but as this was the dog’s first offense it is very 
hard to think of its being confined because it re- 
sented the treatment the children accorded it. 
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A boy from Brighton rode his bicycle to the 
League one rainy day to see a stray dog his 
mother had sent in to us while the boy was at 
school. To say he was wet is putting it mildly, 
as the water was running out of his shoes. After 
seeing the dog he smilingly got on the bicycle and 
returned home through the rain. 


One day recently a man brought in a parrot 
and asked us to hold it for a few days with the 
hope that his wife might wish it back. She sent 
it to the League because she could not stand its 
chatter. The bird seemed to realize what might 
be in store for it, and kept saying, ‘‘Good-bye, 
Polly.”’ Finally it had to be put to sleep. 


A woman on her way to work saw a kitten on 
one of the elevated shed roofs. She knew it would 
starve to death there or fall off and be seriously 
injured, so she went to the kitten’s aid and 
brought it to the League, losing a day’s pay on 
account of this kind act of mercy. 


[Garni sR || 
BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 
Industrial School, North Bennett Street. 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
Cambridge #251. se eee eee 105 


Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue.... 148 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 North- 

AMP LON Leet. ne ke ee ere 159 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street....... 276 
Sheldon Branch, West. Lynn, Neptune 

SETEO Latte esc eee eee Pits die wee 671 
Pine-Ridger Wedham a eyes 1a 59 
Medfield ut. Fo¥s Bar Wel: ee een Sean 57 
Chelsea, 36—4theStreet a Seat Ae 764 

ISS ee 2,391 


If you cannot come to the Fair, it is not 
too late to send us a donation now for the 
winter’s work. 


A Valuable Book 


As the years go by men and women are seeing 
the advisability of a vegetarian diet, not only 
from the humane point of view, but because it 
has been proved that those who are not given to 
a meat diet but who subsist on vegetables, eggs, 
milk and fruit, are healthier, and less disposed to 
disease than the meat eaters. The difficulty with 
some people is how to provide a diet without 
meat that is appetizing. Mrs. M. R. L. Freshel 
has solved this question most satisfactorily by 
her Golden Rule Cook Book which is published 
by Dodd, Mead and Company, New York. © 

The book is not only full of excellent recipes 
but is most instructive by the introduction of 
statistics regarding the vegetarian diet. It is 
attractively printed, in clear large type on good 
paper, and each chapter is introduced by a 
quotation from some of our best authors. For 
example, the chapter on the different ways of 
cooking vegetables is introduced by that well 
known but always beautiful quotation from 
Ralph Waldo Emerson: 


“Hast thou named all the birds without a gun? 
Loved the woodrose and left it on its stalk? 
At rich men’s tables eaten bread and pulse? 


Oh, be my friend, and teach me to be thine!’ 


This book is a most desirable addition to any 
library but it would be particularly valued by 
those who are studying how to avoid eating meat. 
It sells for $2.00. | 


Remember our common origin and our com- 
mon infirmities. Remember that we are bound 
to feel for their hunger, their thirst, their pains, 
which they share with us, and which we, the 
controllers of their destiny, ought to alleviate by 
the means which our advancing civilization 
enables us to use for ourselves. Remember how 
completely each of us is a god to them, and, as a 
god, bound to them by godlike duties.—Dean 
Stanley. 


Everywhere we find animals or hear of those 
that are needing protection and care. Will 
you not help us to care for them? 
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SEE FRONTISPIECE 


QUESTION BOX 


DR. WESLEY A. YOUNG 


Monthly Report of Clinic 


Meena. we 158 
Owners advised by telephone....... 477 
Donations received..... 9302020 


A lady, accompanied by her little boy about 
four years old, brought in her dog with a broken 
leg and was to call for the dog the following day. 
The next forenoon the little boy ran away and 
came to the League to see his dog. He was un- 
able to find his way home so we had both boy and 
dog for a few hours until the mother came for 
them. 


A large number of cats are being brought in 
with gastritis, accompanied by severe vomiting, 
due to catching and eating bugs, grasshoppers, 
etc., often terminating fatally. This is often con- 
fused with poisoning. Requests are constantly 
being made for us to determine the presence or 
absence of poison in these cases. It is practically 
impossible to determine definitely the use of a 
poison after 24 hours. The first material vomited 
should be saved for a chemical examination if 
poison is suspected. 


A man came to the Clinic to learn why his dog, 
a small puppy, died. He had given the puppy 
six so called “Elephant” pills, resulting in the 


puppy’s death in a few hours. One pill would 
have been a big dose. Do not give proprietary 
medicines to your dog or cat unless you know how 
much to give. Best see a veterinarian first. 


A ten year old boy brought his dog to the 
Clinic; both boy and dog were crying. The dog 
had been struck by an auto, one leg being broken. 
We dressed the dog’s injuries and set the broken 
bone, while a man and his family who happened 
to be visiting the League looked on. It was this 
family’s first visit to the Animal Rescue League. 
They were so taken up with the boy and his dog 
that they drove them home in their car. 


LETTERS 


Cotuit, Mass., Oct. 11, 1926. 

My dear Mrs. Smith: I am enclosing my bill 
for this month. These were certainly very bad 
cases and needed attention. 

I am having complaints every day—I suppose 
they are all important—but I have attended to 
only those that it seemed could not be over- 
looked. There certainly will be a great deal of 
suffering among animals this winter, as the barns 
and sheds are in bad condition. 

I have had some eases which I think should be 
attended to—pigs sleeping in very wet pens, with 
no covers on tops. They will certainly suffer if 
not cared for. Very truly yours, W. AH. Irwin. 


Mitton, Mass. 

Regarding dog No. 144, which I received from 
you January 7, 1926, I am very glad to tell you 
that we are very much pleased with the dog, 
which we have named ‘Bruce,’ and he has 
proved satisfactory in every way. He is ex- 
tremely good-natured, very affectionate and de- 
lights in playing with the children in the neigh- 
borhood. He is so very well behaved that we 
often wonder about his former home. ‘“ Bruce” 
seems to have become entirely acclimated. He 
eats well, and is very happy, if his exuberant and 
very wet kisses, which he gives when he comes 
in after playing, are any indication of his feelings. 
<= Giek. 
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BROoKLyN, N. Y. 

Dear Mrs. Smith: I am fourteen years old and 
hope to live fourteen years more in the happy 
home where I have been adopted. I was de- 
serted and left alone to starve and die, after hav- 
ing lived thirteen years with my master whom I 
faithfully served. The people with whom I am 
now living are very good to me. They pet me, 
and feed me well on “‘Spratt’s,’’ soups and liver, 
even picking the fleas off me. I have comfortable 
places to sleep and am not disturbed by man or 
beast. My picture shows that I am well pre- 
served for my years. Flowers are blooming 
around me and I am simply living in clover. 
(Signed) Nigger B. Konwenhoven (sent in by 
Mary Konwenhoven). 

P. S.—I am enclosing a dollar to make some 
other dog as happy as I. 


RosiLInDALE, Mass., March 3, 1926. 

In reply to your card of March first, I will say 
that dog No. 780, known to us as Teddy, is most 
satisfactory. He is a darling little fellow, and 
my mother and two aunts think as much of him 
as Ido. He is most contented—indeed he feels 
quite at home here. Although he likes to go out, 
he can’t get back into the house quickly enough. 
We are so pleased with him that we have advised 
many of our friends to adopt a dog from your 
kennels.—H. K. 


NorrFouk, Mass., July 16, 1926. 

In reply to card in regards to dog No. 4449, I 
would say he is doing nicely and seems to be 
perfectly contented. I took the dog the 18th of 
May and on the 19th of May I left Dorchester 
for my summer cottage at Norfolk, Mass., and 
took the dog with me. He has a four-acre field to 
run around in and has improved in looks and 
weight. The neighbors say he certainly did 
get a good home, which I think by his actions he 
seems to appreciate. He is on the watch at all 
times and lets us know if any strangers come 
near the place—will allow no other dogs around, 
and if hens get out of their yard he chases them 
back into the yard but does not attempt to bite 
or harm them. We are perfectly satisfied, and 
greatly attached to him.—F’, P. S. 


JAMAICA Piain, Mass., March 23, 1926. 

I received a card in today’s mail, asking for 
information about “dog No. 1492”—in other 
words about “ Brownie.”’ Iam happy to say that 
“Brownie” is well and happy and is proving to 
be the most wonderful dog we have ever had— 
and we have had a good number. She certainly 
has the best nature one could imagine, and is 
such a splendid watchdog, for although she barks 
her ‘“‘head off”’ at a strange footstep she does not 
attempt to bite or snap, and always recognizes 
the person the second time with a wag of tail, 
instead of abark. I could write just pages about 
her perfect qualities. She just loves my sister’s 
children and they love her. I wish you might 
peek in here some time when we are all together. 
You may rest assured that she is having the best of 
care, for we all love her dearly. She loves to 
sneak upstairs to mother’s bed in the evening— 
that is where she is now, at the foot, sound asleep. 
I couldn’t finish the story about “Brownie” 
without telling about “Tippy,” my cat. They 
are wonderful pals, and have most exciting times 
in the backyard chasing each other around the 
clothes pole. But they always know when to 
stop. ‘Tippy’’ was so named because each ear 
is tipped with white. She, too, is an unusual 
pet, except she hasn’t that almost human way 
of showing her affection like ‘‘ Brownie.”— 
Vie Age iy: 


In regard to dog No. 3376 (“ Rinty’’)—we are 
very much pleased with him, and he seems per- 
fectly contented and happy. I have never 
hitched him, and he doesn’t run away—lI think 
just that shows he is contented. He is a play- 
mate of all the children on the street and the pet 
of the older people. The only times he isn’t with 
our eleven-year-old boy is when he is in school or 
playing ball, then ‘‘Rinty” has to stay in the 
house, for he runs off with the ball and stops the 
game. He sleeps on the bed with my boy, and 
when we go out to ride he is on the seat with him; 
we take him everywhere we go. Of course I 
have to give him baths often to keep him nice 
and white, but he seems to enjoy it—anyway he 
doesn’t make any fuss. We are satisfied, and 


so is the dog.—R. O. M. 
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NoRWALK, Conn., November 19, 1926. 
Dear Friends: 

Enclosed please find a post office money order 
for the sum of $3.00 (three dollars) that my 
brothers and I are sending to you for your 
Annual Fair and we hope that it will be a success 
in every way. 

I have two adopted twin brothers. The 
yellow tiger is Spark Plug, and the gray and black 
tiger is Barney Google. My name is Judge, be- 
cause when I was a tiny kitten I was so very 
serious and master and mistress thought that a 
good name for me. I am a pure maltese with 
four white feet and a white front, and people tell 
me I am very cunning. My master and mistress 
knew the mother of my brothers, but I was a 
sick, forlorn stray kitten when they took me in 
and it is owing to their loving care that I am 
here. 

During the first year of my life I was a very 
sick puss, so ill that most of the time I was in a 
stupor. My brothers were very good to me 
(they are just a little older than I) especially 
Spark who was always very gentle and bathed me 
several times during the day and night and in 
fact took as good care of me as my own mother 
would have done had she been with me. Some- 
time Barney was a little rough when he would try 
to play with me, but master and mistress ex- 
plained to him that I was a sick kitty and he 
seemed to understand and finally gave up trying 
to play with me until I was well. 

Being so ill for so long a time stunted me and I 
am very small, most people think I am a kitten 
but I think I am a real big cat at least I feel that 
way for sometimes I make my brothers “stand 
around.” Iwasa year old when I had to learn to 
meow, as up to that time I would open my mouth 
but made no sound, wash myself and play and 
much older before I could climb a tree, but now at 
the age of two and one-half years I am quite a 
cat. 

We were born in Norwalk, Conn., have lived 
in New York City, ridden down Broadway, Fifth 
Avenue through Central Park and been in the 
Grand Central station and naturally we feel that 
we have seen a good deal. From New York we 
went to Woodstock, Vt., where we spent the last 
year and had a wonderful time there. About two 


months ago we made the return trip to Norwalk. 
We like to ride on the train and are always just 
as good as can be. 

My mistress enjoys the two papers she takes, 
Our Fourrootep FRIENDS and Our Dumb 
Animals. We are so grateful for the wonderful 
work you are doing for poor dumb creatures. 
I think that my brothers rather wanted to write 
this letter but let me do it instead as I am the 
“little fellow,” of the family. Very sincerely 
yours,—‘ Judge”’ Ashley. 


September 23, 1926. 

Referring to your card received this morning 
on dog No. 6443 taken by myself on August 24th, 
I wish to state that this dog has been taken to 
a farm in New Hampshire and the people there 
send very good reports of him, does not run away, 
has already learned to take the cows to pasture 
by himself, is kind to their little boy, and in every 
way is very satisfactory to them. As for the 
dog’s end of it, he has the best home a dog could 
have, Thanking you for your interest.—H. M. J. 


Boston, Mass., October 6, 1924. 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of your card in- 
quiring as to the cat which you delivered to me in 
June. Iam glad to advise you that the cat is an 
excellent one and is very much contented with the 
home we have given him. During the Summer 
while we were away we had him in the special 
charge of a friend who lives in Cambridge and he 
was returned to us on September 28th in fine con- 
dition. If he could speak we are sure he would 
tell you he has an excellent home and is con- 
tented.—T. J. K. 


SOMERVILLE, Mass., Feb. 1926. 

In regard to your card concerning the kitten 
I took from your institution October 30, 1925, I 
want to express my appreciation and satisfaction. 
Since its entrance into our home we have had a 
great deal of enjoyment watching it become ac- 
quainted with its new surroundings. Iam sure 
if the kitten could talk he would tell you of the 
happiness which he enjoys. I am a great be- 
liever in your work and hope at some future time 
to be able to donate to your cause.—G. R. V. J. 
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LowE Lt, Mass., Feb. 7, 1926. 

Received a card from you in regard to dog 6971 
that I took from your League am glad to inform 
you the dog is well and happy apparently, and 
likes her home. We missed her December 28 
and the children felt badly, and we all did as we 
love her very much indeed. New Year’s night 
she came back limping with one foot quite badly 
hurt; she cried and talked with us and was so 
glad to be back home. I think some one took 
her and in getting away she hurt her foot. I 
tended it and now she is fine and has never been 
missed since. We think the world of her and 
from her actions guess she is pretty well contented 
with us.—L. M. D. 


West SoMERVILLE, Mass., Feb. 7, 1926. 

Answering your postal card of January 30 I 
will say that the tiger kitten I took from you on 
the 15th of last October is very well, happy and 
contented. He is growing fast and will be in 
time a very handsome cat; is quite active and 
playful and has not been the least bit sick since 
we have had him. He is now firmly implanted 
in his place as the family pet and we hope he 
lives as happily and aslong as the other cat we had 
from you, which was thirteen years. — A. L. W. 


May 11, 1926. 

In response to your card inquiring about my 
two kittens that I took from the Animal Rescue 
League, I want you to know that they are in fine 
health, and we love them. I do not think they 
could have a much better home than they are in. 
They are growing very fast, and will soon be 
cats. We get many hours of pleasure watching 
them romp and play, and when you see the kit- 
tens and what fun they have together, you won- 
der how anyone could be so cruel as to separate 
them. You can be well assured that the kittens 
are being well cared for and are contented.— 
PS HoaG. 


3 ‘Tarr Ave., Maynarp, Mass., 
May 28, 1926. 
In reply to your card of May 27th, I can say 
that this dog is very much at home, contented 
and happy, has had no sickness of any kind, and 
has become a full-fledged and much loved mem- 
ber of the family.—C. M. 


EvERETT, Mass., May 8, 1926. 

In reply to your card inquiring about the kitten 
I took from the League, March 29th, I wish to 
say that he is in perfect condition—well, and well 
taken care of. About five years ago I was made 
a present of a young fox-terrier dog, also from 
the League, and I never saw two cleaner or more 
lovable animals than my dog and kitten. Such 
work as the League is doing is certainly credita- 
ble and is the means of bringing a great measure 
of happiness to homes of animal lovers.—A. D. A. 


Boston, Mass., May 12, 1926. 

Just a line in regards to the cat I took from 
you. He is very contented, and we think every- 
thing of him; he is getting very large and fat and 
seems very playful. He has plenty of fresh fish 
—it seems to be the only thing he will eat. He 
drinks very little milk, but he likes coffee. We 
take him out every day for a couple of hours. 
He is very satisfactory.—P. EH. G. 


C. W. DELANO, M. D. V. H. H. DELANO, JR., V. M. D. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


Veterinarians 
HORSES, DOGS AND CATS TREATED AND BOARDED 
FEMALE CATS DOMESTICATED 
Horse and Dog Clipping 


50 VILLAGE STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, Beach 6202 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE, 23 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at 


THE BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME 


FOR ANIMALS 


Kennels with Runs 
Dr.W. M. Eames, Supt., Medfield, Mass.,Tel. Medfield, 77-2 


Branch of Animal Rescue League 
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Always Ready For 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


A Food Your Dog Will Thrive On 
Telephone Your Dealer 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $15 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 9250. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (Formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 


Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


W. A. YOUNG, D. V. M. 


Tel. Dedham 403-W 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER’ Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Beach 9250 9:30 a. m. to 5:30 p. m., daily 
3 p. m. to 5 p. m., Sundays and holidays. 


SPRATT'S 


DOG FOODS 


provide all the essential 
bone and_ body-build- 
ing elements which 
dogs require to keep 
them in perfect health. 
No supplementary food 
is necessary when 
SPRATT’S is fed regu- 
larly. 


Your Grocer, Seedsman, Pet-shop or 
Sporting Goods Dealer can supply — 
and your veterinarian will recommend 
—SPRATT’S or get it for you. 


Write for this Free Book 


It contains many valuable 
hints on the care and feed- 
ing of all sizes and breeds of 
dogs, also a special section 
on the diseases of the dog 
which is invaluable to every 
dog-owner. Sent free on 
request. SPRATT’S PAT- 
ENT, Ltp., Newark, N. J. 
San Francisco 7 St. Louis 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets ai & 
home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or 8% 
Horse will be mailed you free if you 
mention this book. These books give 
symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 
you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. INNow used by over 
thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no COMNec- | | oorated MERE 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


Organized February 9, 1899 | 
Administration Building Includes Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station for Small 
Animals and Educational Dep’t. 
51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1925 
We received and eared for: 


Cats. 0 Pe a Ae es 
Dogs: on ae ae. a ee ore 
Horses: 8-4 i eee 835 
Birdss eee area 304 
Miscellaneous small animals . . . . 15 
72,540 

Number of horses given vacations . . . 14 
Copies of humane literature distributed . . 84,070 


A Free Clinic for Animals 
has been maintained for 27 years 
DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGENTS 


are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURYI ees oP Eee Eee Se VAMBER Ty eee 
Nortu Enp, Hine Setoop sice bet. » 3) & 989 NORTE BENNETT OPREE® 
SOUTHSEND =e Soe eo. nf09. NORTHAMPTON: STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, NEICHBORHOOn Hore oT Wr oe . . .  . 79 Moore STREET 
DEDHAM t.> 7.0 ') fa" ee ee one iene = HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
MEDFIELD . . . . . . . . . S,.S,: BARTLETT-ANGELL HoME FOR ANIMALS 
EAsT Boston eo ee A Lo Cea qe cae MseID IAN SPREE. 
WEsT LYNN). 3 he a ae a pd a eee ee 
CHELSEA® 2 Ser 0 a a i ie ee 36 FoURTH STREET 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly i increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 
the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


